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COULD YOU 


Could you operate a business without customers? 


Could you continue in business if your customers failed to pay their 


bills? 
Could you expand your business if your paying customers did not increase? 
The obvious answer to these questions is an unqualified ‘‘No.”’ 


By the same token animal protective societies could not function without 
members, nor could they expand their services for animals unless more 
and more people took an active interest in their efforts. 


The Animal Rescue League of Boston has been fortunate in having over a 
period of years many good members. These fine people have kept up their 
annual membership dues and interested others in joining the cause of 
animal protection. We are greatly indebted to them. 


There are others, however, who indicated at one time or another that 
they, too, wanted to help alleviate animal cruelties and suffering but who 
have become inactive due to failure to renew their membership. In some 
instances there has been a lapse of several years. The League needs and 
wants an active membership. Our files contain the names of well over a 
thousand people who for some reason are not paid-up members in good 
standing. Could you be one? 


Conuldtvousm eee: ? 


COVER Photo: courtesy of PARADE Magazine 


THE LEAGUE IN ACTION 


This little puppy finds a home with Phillip McDonald of Roxbury, whose parents have selected it for 
their son at the League's Pet Placement Department. {Record-American Photograph by Joe Parodi. } 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OUTSTANDING SUCCESS 


‘<7 LIKE going to this school!” That 
was Jackie speaking and she 
apparently expressed the sentiments 
of the nearly one hundred boys and 
girls who attended the Animal Res- 
cue League of Boston’s Animal 
Friends Summer School at Amrita 
Island, Cataumet, Massachusetts. 
Limited to children between the 
ages of 7 and 14, the project was 
designed to instill understanding, 
kindness and consideration for others 
including our fourfooted friends. 
Prior to the opening of the project 
on July 10, parents and children 
were invited to the Grange Hall, 
North Falmouth, to see and hear 
about the school from members of 
the League’s Education Staff. The 
interest this stimulated was indicated 
by the many enthusiastic registrants 
on the following day. 


Classes Begin 


Opening day found eager and ex- 
pectant boys and girls arriving by 
car, bicycle and on foot. They gath- 
ered in the Carriage House which 
served as an ideal Assembly Hall, 
where together they sang the Amrita 
Island Song and their young voices 
filled the room. The children were 
introduced to their instructors: Mrs. 
Beth Chollar, Education Director, 
New Bedford Animal Rescue 


League; LeRoy Ellis, Education 
Director, Pennsylvania S.P.C.A.; 
Mrs. Charles Phinney, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts and Wendell F. Smith, 
Instructor at Brookline High School, 
as well as Miss Harriett Flannery, 
Mrs. Miriam Smith and Mrs. Alyce 
Gallagher of the League’s Education 
Department. 

The activities then began in earn- 
est. What did the children do? What 
kind of instruction did they receive? 
The daily program schedule answers 
these questions. Each day school 
opened with singing at the Carriage 
House Assembly at 9:00 a.m. Half 
the group remained there with Mr. 
Ellis for instruction in Nature Study 
while the others went to one of the 
classes which they had previously 
selected. Some took the opportunity 
to enter, with their pets, into a Dog 
Obedience Class under the splendid 
instruction of Mrs. Phinney. The 
older boys chose Woodworking under 
the expert tutelage of Mr. Smith. 
The girls were particularly inter- 
ested in puppets and marionettes as 
taught by Miss Flannery and Mrs. 
Smith. Eight girls chose sketching 
with Mrs. Chollar while most of the 
younger children entered eagerly 
into several activities under the 
guidance of Mrs. Gallagher. 

At 10 each morning the group 


which had been in Nature Study 
went to the classes of their choice, 
while the other half of the enrollment 
became Mr. Ellis’ pupils in order 
that all at the school might take ad- 
vantage of the wonderful chance to 
become acquainted with everything 
in nature — the plants, trees, shrubs, 
birds, insects, animals and fish with 
which Amrita abounds. 

Like most schools, Amrita had a 
recess at 10:45 each morning when 
all the children rushed to line up for 
chocolate milk which was distributed 
to them. Sitting on the lawn in front 
of Island Haven sipping milk, they 
listened to Mrs. Chollar tell them 
stories illustrating good ways to care 
for pets and animals. This was fol- 
lowed daily by special events after 
which the children re-assembled at 
the Carriage House for a half hour of 
motion pictures which combined hu- 
mane education with a wonderful 
animal movie. Selection of films was 
made by Mr. Ellis and Miss Flannery 
and the duties of projectionist were 
capably handled by Mr. Ellis. Twelve 
o’clock was dismissal time and many 
of the children were reluctant to 
leave even though an afternoon of 
family recreation was in store for 
them at home. 

Thus the days passed and as they 
passed each child became better ac- 
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Dogs are taught to heel in Mrs. Phinney’s obedience Boys put finishing touches on bird feeders made 
training class Woodworking Class taught by Wendell F. Smith 


ud | 
“The owl is a most useful bird as it eats in- Mr. Ellis also discussed turtles native to “Hamsters must be properly fed and 


sects, mice and other small pests,” Leroy the Cape area watered and housed in a clean cage,” 
Ellis tells class in Nature Study Mrs. Chollar tells her class in Pet Care 


ed Ogee wee CS 


Mrs. Chollar instructs a group in The Staff: (from left to right) Mrs. Alyce Gallagher, Miss Harriett A. Flannery, 
Sketching Mrs. Miriam Smith, Leroy Ellis (in foreground), Wendell F. Smith, Carlton E. 


quainted with animals and the part 
they play in our lives, and by experi- 
ences in each class many developed 
interests which will sustain them for 
many years. Let’s take a look at what 
the children were doing and how 
they gained understanding and in- 
struction in the care of and kindness 
toward all living things. 


A Variety of Learning Activities 


All the boys and girls had the ad- 
vantage of taking the popular course 
in Nature Study. The enthusiasm 
this class engendered was gratifying. 
Under Mr. Ellis’ expert instruction 
the children became delightfully 
aware of the varieties in the animal 
and vegetable kingdom in and 
around Amrita, and were soon refer- 
ring to much of the Island life by its 
proper name. Mr. Ellis made his 
classes lively, interesting and inform- 
ative and his informal discussions 
about many species of turtles, for in- 
stance, included a demonstration of 
each one. Other forms of wildlife 
were studied and as the program 
progressed the children had a baby 
owl and several sparrow hawks to 
observe. Song birds in the vicinity 
became familiar as the youngsters 
made field trips about the Island and 
the instructor’s knowledge and en- 
thusiasm were transmitted to his 
small friends. 

Another activity in which everyone 
participated was the class in Pet Care 
which immediately followed the re- 
cess period. Conducted by Mrs. 
Chollar, hints on proper care of ani- 
mals and pets were given and the 
children’s questions were discussed 
and answered. In addition to the 
usual household pets, Mrs. Chollar 
used rabbits and hamsters to illus- 
trate her teaching and observation of 
her handling these animals added 
much to the discussions. The Tick 
Menace, a special problem on the 
Cape, was discussed along with other 
kindred items of significance in pet 
care to give the children help in this 
particular phase of pet ownership. 
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Under Mr. Smith’s guidance the 
boys (and one girl) in the Wood- 
working Class made some really 
functional bird feeders. Using a 
model provided by the Massachu- 
setts Audubon Society, the group 
went to work with saws, hammers, 
chisels and other tools. Day by day 
the feeders took shape and by the 
time graduation rolled around all 
were completed even to the brown 
weatherproof stain which was ap- 
plied. As a part of this activity, the 
children learned about birds and 
their feeding, housing needs and hab- 
its. This winter some twenty young- 
sters will proudly proclaim their 
interest in our feathered friends by 
giving them a haven and food with 
the bird feeders they produced in this 
one class at Amrita. 

An educated dog is a well-man- 
nered dog. This was the basis on 
which Mrs. Phinney instructed her 
group in Dog Obedience Training. 
Two weeks are hardly sufficient time 
in which to train or educate one’s pet 
in the rudiments of obedience but 
surprising progress was made. As 
Mrs. Phinney pointed out to her class, 
the application of dog obedience 
training principles must be under- 
stood by the owner before they can be 
imparted to the dog. While it can 
scarcely be said that the class turned 
out even one trained dog, what the 
children learned can be carried on in 
their own homes. With her four 
French Pocdles, Gigi, ‘Toinette, Punch 
and Zulu, Mrs. Phinney was able to 
demonstrate what an obedient dog 
can do and how one well-mannered 
pet fits into the enjoyment of family 
life. This was a real learning activity 
with measurable results. It was of 
interest to all children who attended 
the school as well as the ones who 
had the benefit of work in the class. 
In fact, after observation of class 
activities at a distance, one toddler 
brought her huge stuffed dog (com- 
plete with leash) to Mrs. Phinney 
and begged for help in making it 
behave. The instructor was quick to 


admit this was the hardest dog- 
training assignment she has ever had 
to undertake. 

Several artistically inclined girls 
joined the sketching class to work out- 
of-doors using their surroundings for 
subjects and with Mrs. Chollar’s help 
made good progress. Sketching, like 
dog obedience, cannot be perfected 
in two weeks but fundamentally this 
was a learning process which in- 
cluded not only sketching but dis- 
cussions of the trees, flowers, grasses 
and shrubs which served as subjects. 
As a result of this, the class developed 
many interesting ideas which could 
not have been introduced any other 
way and a general feeling for and 
observation of green things growing 
were awakened in them as _ they 
sketched the wonderful out-of-doors 
that is Amrita. 

The seven and eight year olds 
participated in a variety of activities. 
With Mrs. Gallagher as leader, as- 
sisted by two older girls who had 
attended previous summer schools 
here, the youngsters acted out well 
known children’s stories with most 
interesting results. They engaged in 
one activity of exceeding interest in 
which they moulded and colored ani- 
mal heads. After making their own 
plaster, the group poured itinto plastic 
moulds. When the forms had set 
overnight, each was removed and 
painted according to the lifelike char- 
acteristics of the animals involved. 
Thus the differences in animals, at 
least appearance-wise, was discussed 
and decided upon as the work 
progressed. Animal games played a 
part in the program, too. Many of 
the younger ones in this group were 
enthralled by finger painting, and it 
was a simple matter when class was 
dismissed and they joined the pro- 
cession headed for the next event to 
distinguish which had enjoyed this 
work. Fortunately, the paint was 
easily removed from hands and, as 
was frequently necessary, from faces. 

Fifteen children chose Mrs. Smith’s 
class in order to learn how to make 
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Seven and eight year olds moulded and colored Hand puppets were made and dressed in class 
animal heads under Mrs. Gallagher’s guidance taught by Mrs. Smith 


Miss Flannery says, ‘This is the way to do it” as she 
instructs her group in dramatics and marionettes 


There was a short period each morning when the children . . . and listened to Mrs. Chollar’s animal stories of fact and 


drank milk... fiction 


ALL SUMMER SCHOOL PHOTOS BY MCSPADDEN-SMITH 


their own hand puppets. Enthusiasm 
ran high and interest never flagged 
during the entire session as the proj- 
ect progressed. Puppet heads were 
modelled from a sawdust and paste 
mixture and finally the little figures 
came to life, blonde or brunette, 
arrayed in the latest fashions. 

To correlate their work with hu- 
mane thinking, the advanced pupils 
wrote and produced a simple three 
act play for their own hand puppets. 
The theme centered on the story of a 
puppy that was awarded to a school 
child who proved by his knowledge 
and understanding of animals most 
worthy to have it entrusted to his 
care. As in this instance, puppetry 
has been used down through the ages 
as a vehicle to convey religious or 
political ideas, and now in our work 
it still proves an effective and facile 
way to teach kindness. 

This is what nine girls and one boy 
told Miss Flannery who directed 
Dramatics and Marionettes: ‘“‘Dra- 
matics and marionettes? That’s what 
we want!” This group, ranging from 
seven to twelve years, enthusiastic- 
ally started to work on our large 
professional marionette stage. First, 
how to manipulate a puppet string. 
It wasn’t easy. Nine strings seemed 
like one hundred and nine. They 
became tangled, they broke, but 
tirelessly and patiently the children 
practised. ‘‘Peter Rabbit’? was chosen 
—a play which taught character 
building through kindness and care 
of pets, even stressing the necessity 
for a dog license. The script was long 
and three children had to learn two 
and three parts, but they will not 
forget the lesson the play taught nor 
the many things they learned about 
marionettes, stage sets, and the fun of 
working successfully together. It 
seemed at times that we were expect- 
ing too much of the group to produce 
a play in nine days, but when the 
curtain closed on the third act, we 
knew from the beaming faces on the 
children in the cast and the enthusi- 
astic applause and comments of par- 
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ents, that our efforts at Amrita had 
borne fruit in many ways, and we 
wished with all our hearts that we 
could begin all over again. 


Special Events 


Nearly every day some event of 
special interest was introduced in 
addition to the regularly scheduled 
classes. Because of the general inter- 
est and response in children who had 
not elected the dog obedience work, 
Mrs. Phinney gave demonstrations 
of obedience using her four Poodles. 
The League’s North Harwich Agent, 
Hilliard E. Hopkins, visited the 
school and brought along his Tog- 
genburg goats and an Australian 
hedgehog as well as his de-odorized 
skunk, Felix, and delighted the chil- 
dren with his handling of these pets. 
Felix was of more than usual interest 
because not one child there ever 
expected to be able to pet a skunk. 

Dr. Cornelius Thibeault was an- 
other guest who spoke to the children 
on first aid and pet care. We are 
especially pleased that a veterinarian 
of his repute took the time to come to 
Amrita for a visit. Still another spe- 
cial feature was the showing by our 
puppeteers of their production of 
“Snow White and Rose Red” which 
emphasized the care of pets and 
birds, particularly canaries. Other 
animals featured in the production 
are a bear, squirrel and Bambi, a 
deer. Two fun-packed, profitable 
excursions were made to Sandwich 
where the State Game Farm was 
visited one day and the Fish Hatch- 
ery on another. 

A high point among the special 
events was a Pet Show held at the 
Baseball Field at nearby Megansett 
on Saturday, July 15, when over 200 
parents and friends had a chance to 
see the children and their pets in ac- 
tion. [he Show was directed by Mr. 
Ellis and League ribbons were 
awarded to winners in each class by 
Judges Hall, Wentzel and Chollar 
while the Grand Champion was 
awarded two tickets to the theatre in 


Falmouth. The children and their 
pets were very much appreciated and 
applauded.» Unquestionably the hit 
of the show was a dog obedience 
demonstration by Mrs. Phinney and 
her Poodles. 


Graduation 


Graduation brought the parents 
and friends of the children who had 
attended school. The closing exercises 
held on Saturday, July 22nd, were of 
a most appealing nature as each class 
was able to show what they had 
learned during their two weeks at 
Amrita. After brief demonstrations 
of group work, the instructors gave 
each child a certificate of graduation 
from the summer project. The special 
guest speaker at these closing cere- 
monies was Mr. James Sharkey, 
formerly a Coast Guard Lieutenant 
in charge during World War II of 
Overseas Canine Training at Fort 
Royal, Virginia, and a noted dog 
authority and trainer. 

Parents were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the school and it was most 
interesting to learn that one boy’s 
family had leased a cottage in nearby 
Megansett expressly so that their son 
could attend. These folks from Penn- ~ 
sylvania ordinarily spend their sum- 
mers on another part of the Cape but 
changed their plans in order that the 
boy could attend the school when 
announcement of the curricula was 
made. Their conviction on closing 
day that their decision had been a 
wise one was most heartening to our 
staff. 


An Observer’s Comment 


This article would not be complete 
without mention of Warren W. 
McSpadden, Director of Education 
of ‘The American S$.P.C.A. Without 
disturbing the classes in progress, 
Mr. McSpadden devoted his time 
and skill to making a beautiful 16 
mm. Kodachrome documentary mo- 
tion picture of the school as it was in 
session. This motion picture will be 

(Continued on page 17) 
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At the State Fish Meee ib the children learned about trout Mr. Hopkins told the children about the origin and development 
from the attendant of Toggenburg goats and the kids enjoyed petting the “‘kids”’ 


Most of the children had never expected to This little girl proudly introduces her pet 

pet a live skunk but they were able to stroke beagle to Mr. Ellis and Mr. Buttrick after the 

Felix after Mr. Hopkins finished telling dog was selected Grand Champion of the 
them about the habits of skunks Pet Show 


These twin kittens, entered in the As evidenced by this picture of “Uncle Wiggily,”’ James T. Gee well-known dog obedience 
| Pet Show by twin children, were the importance of proper housing and control trainer and dog authority, addressing some two 
awarded prize ribbons of animals entered in the Pet Show was stressed hundred parents and children at closing day 

ceremonies 


LEAGUE DIRECTOR 
PASSES ON 


It is with regret that we record 
the passing of a member of our 
official family — Miss Helen 
Leighton — on July 24th. 

Miss Leighton became a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
in 1921 and held the office of Sec- 
retary from 1930 through 1947. 
Because of her good judgment and 
practical understanding of animal 
problems, she contributed much to 
the growth and development of 
the organization. 

In 1914 Miss Leighton was ac- 
tive in forming and was elected 
President of the Fall River Animal 
Rescue League, which office she 
held until 1935, when she found it 
necessary to take a less active part 
in their work. She then became 
Honorary Vice-President. 

Miss Leighton’s interest in ani- 
mal welfare work extended to 
small, struggling societies which 
benefitted from her wise counsel 
based on years of experience. Her 
loss will be felt in the humane 
field in general. 


THE LEAGUE CELEBRATES BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


HE 36th National BE KIND TO 

ANIMALS WEEK was observed 
here at the Animal Rescue League 
with what we feel was a program that 
awakened interest in Humane Edu- 
cation and the need for more thought- 
fulness and consideration for our 
four-footed friends. With the hearty 
cooperation of the newspapers, radio 
and television stations, schools, libra- 
ries and clubs we were able to reach 
countless thousands. 

Nine hundred and fifty BKA post- 
ers were sent to schools and various 
organizations. 

Open House was held throughout 
the week at our Shelter at 366 Albany 
Street. Many schools throughout 
Greater Boston came to visit and 
were taken on tour of the building. 
They were told about the various 
departments as well as the reason for 
the animals being there. After the 
tour two delightful films were shown, 
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Children who visited the shelter during Be Kind to Animals Week 
were given a chance to become acquainted with some of the dogs 
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ANIWAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
MARIONETTES 


PETER RABBIT 


COURTESY LENSCRA PHOTOS 


WNAC-TV engineer Andy Hotz televising scene from “Peter Rabbit.” 
The puppeteers are Mrs. Miriam Smith and Miss Harriett Flannery 


“Shep, the Farm Dog.” and ‘Three 
Little Kittens.” 

Stories about animals were told 
between films and a discussion of pets 
followed. Some of the phases covered 
were: reasons for licensing dogs, feed- 
ing of cats and dogs, the clinic and 


services offered at 51 Carver Street, 


and the importance of caring for 
animals through the summer months. 

Literature was given out to all the 
children including ‘“‘The Care of 
Cats’, “The Care of Dogs’ and 
“Blackie” (the dog with the license 
reminder). 

A special treat was lollipops dis- 
tributed to the children through 
the generosity of the Texaco Com- 


pany. 
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Among the groups who visited the 
Shelter during BKA Week were: 


Abraham Lincoln 

Schooleseee ae oo) Children 
Joshua Bates School. . 86 Children 
Girl Scout Troop 11.. 25 Children 
Little Settlement 


Houses eee loo Children 
Animal Club of Wa- 

ban area eee NO Guris 
Rice School*.).). 222.55 Ghildren 
labile Srelo(iolly sys an 45 Children 
Everett School....... 60 Children 


Alcott School........150 Children 


Puppet shows were given at schools, 
including the School for the Blind at 
Perkins Institute, Watertown. Two 
hundred school children there “saw” 
with, their minds a puppet show 
which taught kindness to animals. 
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These children responded as enthusi- 
astically as any that have seen these 
plays. Letters written in Braille by 
the children proved without a doubt 
that we had reached them with our 
lesson. 

A radio script was broadcast over 
Station WEEI during BKA Week. 
On Monday Station WNAC TV 
allowed us twenty minutes during 
which time a puppet show, ‘Peter 
Rabbit”, was presented with many 
reminders for BKA Week. There 
was a two minute closeup of the Hu- 
mane poster and photographers were 
brought in by the station to take 
pictures. 

On Wednesday a very worthwhile 
fifteen minute program was presented 
over Station WBZ TV which de- 
picted the work of the League. Dick 
Tucker, well-known to television 
audiences, interviewed Carlton E. 
Buttrick, President of the Animal 
Rescue League. Mr. Buttrick ex- 


plained the work of the League and 
introduced two boys from Chelsea. 
The boys told the audience about 
bringing their mongrel puppy to the 
League Clinic to have its broken leg 
treated. The audience was then told 
of the services of the Clinic and the 
hours it is open. Dickie Buttrick was 
then introduced and explained the 
importance of licensing a dog. He 
brought in a stray dog which was 
picked up without a license and told 
of the procedure taken at our Shelter 
in an effort to return the dog to its 
owner. Mr. Buttrick told of the im- 
portance of Humane Education and 
introduced Mrs. Wendell Smith and 
Miss Harriett Flannery who gave a 
demonstration with the marionettes 
stressing the theme kindness to ani- 
mals. 

We hope that our BKA program 
has instilled in the minds of both 
children and adults a greater sense of 
fair play and kindness to the animal 
world and our fellowmen, for with- 
out it we cannot hope to have 
peace. 


a ete | 
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Agent Earl Wentzel gives instruction on the care 
of dogs to school children who visited the shelter 
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COME TO THE FAIR 


HE Animal Rescue League’s 
48th Annual Fair opens No- 
vember 14 and 15 at the Copley 
Plaza Ballroom with Mrs. John W. 
Jensen of Milton at the helm. Despite 
protests, Mrs. Frederick O. Hough- 
ton, long-time Chairman of this 
event, has insisted on turning over 
the reins to someone younger. As her 
successor she chose the energetic 
League friend and tireless worker, 
Mrs. Jensen, who is familiar to regu- 
lar Fair attendants. While we regret 
that Mrs. Houghton feels unable to 
continue her duties, we welcome 
Mrs. Jensen and know her enthusi- 
asm will go far toward making the 
event a great success. 
Many of you will want to join with 
us in helping Mrs. Jensen in her huge 


task. She will appreciate your inter- 
est and cooperation in the Fair’s 
preparation, and your attendance 
when November 14 and 15 are here. 
As usual, the Ballroom will be open 
from 10:00 a.m. on Tuesday, the 
14th, until 9:00 p.m. and again on 
Wednesday, November 15th, from 
10:00 a.m. until 4:00 P.M. 

Your merchandise contributions 
to the Fair may include toys, trinkets, 
gadgets, household goods and linens, 
handkerchiefs, aprons, rugs, afghans, 
clothing, jellies, jams and preserves, 
candy and food-table items .. . in 
fact, any and all the wonderful assort- 
ment that go to make up a well- 
stocked Fair. You may send articles 
direct to the Animal Rescue League 
of Boston, 51 Carver Street, Boston 


16, as usual. Checks or money orders 
should be sent to P.O. Box 265, 
Back Bay 17, Boston. Contributions 
of merchandise or money will be 
most gratefully received. 

The Fair hours have been planned 
so that everyone will have an oppor- 
tunity to attend. You may drop in for 
mid-morning coffee, have lunch or 
supper at the Snack Bar, and shop 
around at the many tables after- 
wards. It will be an easy and pleasant 
way to pick up some mouth-water- 
ing delicacies for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas remembrances and gifts. 

Mrs. Jensen and her Committee 
will be there to welcome you and 
help you with your shopping, if you 
like. Come yourself and bring friends 
to interest them in our work. 


DR. LAMBERT JOINS CLINIC STAFF 


Wiles marks the date when 


another fine young veteri- 
narian joined the Clinic Staff at the 
League and we welcome him to our 
“‘family.’’ Since he is young, person- 
able and interested in his work, this 
is easy to do. For those of you who 
come to regard our veterinarians as 
your special friends, we give you the 
following vital statistics. 

Ronald Denis Lambert was born 
some twenty years ago in New York 
City. Shortly after this, his family 
moved to Bayonne where they still 
live. An all around boy, he combined 
his enthusiasm for football and swim- 
ming with his regular school work. 
Shortly after graduation from Ba- 
yonne High School in 1941 he went 
to work on his uncle’s farm in Ohio. 
September, 1942 found him entering 
Ohio State at Columbus. Besides a 
distinguished scholastic record there, 
he was an important member of both 
the swimming team and the school 
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Dr. Ronald D. Lambert 


band. By June, 1944 he had success- 
fully completed the Pre-Veterinary 
Course there. That September he 
enrolled at the College of Veterinary 


Medicine at Cornell University and 
stayed until early 1945 when he en- 
listed in the U. S. Navy. The next - 
two years took him via Chicago and 
San Francisco to the Pacific as a 
signalman on an LCS. Upon his dis- 
charge in 1946 he returned to Cornell. 
Although doing on-the-job-training 
in his time outside classes, he also 
found time to play in the famous 
Cornell band. In June of this year 
he was graduated from that fine 
University. 

Although he has just recently 
passed his Massachusetts and New 
York Board examinations, his long 
association with work in the veteri- 
nary field during school terms and in 
animal hospitals at vacation time, 
makes him such a humane and 
gently efficient doctor that he al- 
ready has begun to have a following 
at the Clinic. We are happy for him 
and wish him a long and pleasant 
association with us. 
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OUR STAFF SPEAKS 


eA *- Major” Problem 


’D LIKE to tell a small tale of a big 

dog with a name to fit him — 
“Major.” I relate this minor saga in 
illustration of (1) the long arm of 
coincidence, and (2) how much 
more ‘‘animal conscious” you be- 
come when working at the League — 
from an active rather than passive 
viewpoint, so to speak. I first met 
“Major” one dark night last fall, 
when I had been working at the 
League only a few months. It was 
late evening and I was taking one of 
my frequent lone jaunts along the 
streets of Dorchester for a breath of 
air. Suddenly, out of the shadows of a 
house and almost at my elbow, 
loomed a huge smokey head — fol- 
lowed by an equally huge smokey 
body! I was startled, yes — but when 
I saw that wagging tail, and felt the 
big boy’s nose nuzzle my hand — I 
knew the dog was just proceeding in 
his own way to investigate this fellow 
creature wandering about in the 
night. After stroking his smooth head 
and scratching his ears in friendly 
recognition of a kindred spirit, I 
went my way and he went his. 

Then, one Sunday afternoon a few 
weeks later, I strolled into a small 
lunchroom in the same_ general 
vicinity, and as I went toward the 
soda fountain, a big dog detached 
himself from a group of teen-age 
boys at one of the tables and planted 
himself in my path, demanding 
recognition and salutation! And I 
realized it was my friend of the shad- 
ows! In the light of day I saw that he 
must be a mixture of Great Dane 
and German Shepherd — so you can 
see he was no lap dog. “‘Hey, ‘Ma- 
jor! Here, boy!’ called one of the 
group — which was when I learned 
his name — and how it suits him, I 
thought. It amused me no end, as I 
drank my coffee, to observe how 
“Major” stood at one of the boy’s 
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elbows and accepted tid-bits with 
interest and yet with dignity. As the 
group got up to leave, ‘“‘Major” 
started out with them, then spotted a 
cracker still remaining on one of the 
plates — so back he trotted, reached 
over and picked up the cracker in his 
mouth, and trailed off after the boys. 
Saving it for later, I guessed. 

Some time passed and the inci- 
dents had faded into the back of my 
memory, when I happened to be at 
the Clinic Reception Desk at League 
headquarters one day concerning 
some routine League business. Esther 
Ross, the Clinic receptionist, know- 
ing I lived in Dorchester, said, ‘“You 
should see the big stray dog just 
brought in from Dorchester — he’s 
handsome — but his license tag’s 
been torn off, poor boy! He was 
found wandering in Ashmont Sub- 
way Station. He’s somebody’s pet, 
though — so gentle and well-man- 
nered! Come and see him.” 

And when I looked out into the 
yard, I cried, “‘“Major!”’ For it was he. 
And up went his head, and “‘wag”’ 
went his tail — not much of a wag, 
for I wasn’t his master, he knew that 
— but I at least knew his name! 

But what to do? Certainly his own- 
ers would be looking for him, but 
how soon? And why prolong their 
worry and uncertainty? And his? I 
knew the general area where he 
belonged, but not who owned him — 
and with his license tag gone — 
well. . . . At least I can try some- 
thing, I thought—so I first tele- 
phoned the lunchroom where I had 
last seen him. Yes, they knew “‘Ma- 
jor’? — he came in there frequently 
— but they did not know who owned 
him. They referred me to another 
lunchroom in the vicinity, but there 
I got the same story. “‘Major”’ got 
around, it seems! Then I reasoned 
that he must belong in one of the 
houses near where I first met him 
that dark night. So on my way home 


from work that evening, I got off the 
trolley in that vicinity, determined to 
do some ringing of doorbells! On the 
first try I felt encouraged, because 
the woman said that the people next 
door owned a big dog — so next door 
I went. And my ring was answered 
by a young woman with a little girl at 
her heels. Did they own a big dog? 
Why, yes —she and the little girl 
were just wondering why ‘Major’ 
hadn’t come home to supper! Well, 
I was so glad to be able to tell them 
I was reasonably certain that ‘‘Ma- 
jor’ at that moment was reposing 
safely if not joyfully in the kennels of 
the Animal Rescue League shelter! 
But that he’d be a much happier dog 
when he could see his “family” 
again. They positively identified the 
dog, even down to the scar on his 
flank from an old operation — and 
to the recently torn off license tag, 
which they had not had a chance to 
replace — but which they would 
attend to pronto! And as I took my 
leave, the mother promised the little 
girl, “Just as soon as Daddy gets 
home we'll go right over to the 
League shelter and get ‘Major.’”’ 
But the mother’s parting remark 
was what completed the coincidence. 
She said, “You know, ‘Major’ was 
one of your ‘League dogs’ — we got 
him from your shelter when he was 
just a little puppy.” Meaning the 
League’s Pet Placement Depart- 
ment, of course. 
So “Major” 
away from “home”? at all! 
JEAN KNOWLES 


‘Rescued 


As in all fields of work, the greatest 
part of our day is devoted to carrying 
on of routine assignments. However, 
we perhaps more than most folks are 
faced with many unusual and out- 
standing incidents. ‘These assign- 
ments are generally of a hazardous 

(Continued next page) 
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never really was 
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nature, but the successful completion 
of them leaves one with such a terrific 
sensation of satisfaction, all dangers 
and perils are readily discounted. 

The tasks, naturally, involve the 
rescuing or aiding of some unfortu- 
nate member of the animal kingdom. 

The human mind has created ideas 
for making many devices that we 
employ to help rescue some animals 
that cannot or do not know how to 
help themselves. But often times, in 
fact far too often, the human mind 
has conceived the idea that places 
our dumb animal friends in these 
dangerous and often fatal predica- 
ments. This knowledge leaves one 
with a far different sensation. The 
following incident tends to point out 
how one might experience both 
sensations. 

Some time ago I was summoned 
by the Police to come as quickly as 
possible to the corner of Portland and 
Howard Streets in Cambridge. Here 
I met members of the Cambridge 
Police Department who informed me 
that some puppies were down in a 
catch basin. The officers in turn had 
been so informed by three youngsters 
who had been playing ball in the 
vicinity and heard them crying. 

The cries were hardly audible at 
this time. Sensing that they must be 
in a very weakened condition, the 
police and I quickly removed the 
cover. There was no water in the 
sewer, but the bottom was covered 
with cold, wet, black mud, in which 
the tiny puppies were partly sub- 
merged. We have a long handled net 
which we usually use to scoop out 
animals in pits, but in this instance I 
was afraid that by pressing into the 
mud to get under the puppies, the 
suction might pull them in deeper. 
After taking a look at the two husky 
police officers, I decided if they 
would hold my feet and lower me 
head first into the basin, I could 
safely rescue the pups by hand. In a 
very few minutes the rescue was 
completed in this manner. 

Immediately after returning the 
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wet, cold puppies to our Shelter, they 
were dried and placed in a clean, dry 
kennel with the sun ray lamp turned 
on them. After they became warm, 
we fed them warm milk and gave 
them preventative medication. We 
are happy to report that three of the 
four puppies lived and eventually 
were welcomed into a home. While 
they were still in our kennel, how- 
ever, we had to keep them alive 
until they were strong enough to be 
adopted. 

By a strange and happy coinci- 
dence there was a Spitz in a nearby 
kennel which had given birth to a 
litter of pups three days previously. 
She graciously accepted responsibil- 
ity for three more hungry mouths 
and seemed to take pride in their 
consistent growth into healthy fine 


little terriers. They in turn seemed to 
be fond of their foster mother. 
Meanwhile League agents and the 
Cambridge Police were relentlessly 
trying to learn who was responsible 
for the plight of these puppies, under 
conditions which were as cruel as we 
had encountered in some time. If and 
when apprehended, we shall do all 
in our power to have the guilty party 
rightfully punished. 
Jim CoNNAUGHTON 


Freedom Is Sweet 


Recently it was necessary for John 
Bella to quarantine a beautiful pet 
squirrel. Although it had the run of 
the house while under quarantine, it 
must have been irked by this restrain- 
ing influence because one day it es- 

(Continued next page) 
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caped out the window to a branch of 
a nearby tree where it stayed for the 
entire day. Coaxing and enticing 
with food was futile until dark, when 
the squirrel jumped to the window 
sill and in through the open window, 
evidently satisfied with one day’s 
freedom. 

After she had saved $50, a little 
girl we heard of bought a monkey 
which she kept caged in her home. 
After a little while he broke through 
his cage and almost in retaliation for 
having been caged, caused great 
damage to the furnishings in the 
room. The owner did not give up 
possession of the monkey even after 
such destruction and somehow with- 
out any ‘“‘conference’ they have 
managed to work out a plan where 
the monkey can enjoy the freedom of 
the house without anxiety on the 
owner’s part. MarIAN CASPOLE 


Emergency 


One night when I was on duty at 
the Shelter we received an emergency 
call from the Police. A woman who 
lived alone with her dog was about 
to be rushed to the hospital for emer- 
gency treatment, but when the in- 
terne and ambulance driver tried to 
enter her home to take her, the dog 
was not interested in letting strangers 
carry off his mistress and stood such 
determined guard over the entrance 
that the hospital employees decided 
discretion was the better part of valor 
and appealed to the Police for help. 


The Police in turn asked us to handle it. 
When I had talked to the dog through 
the door for a while, I entered and 
with the help of a snare pole, re- 
moved him to the Animal Rescue 
League ambulance, thus clearing the 
way for the interne and hospital at- 
tendant to continue their errand of 
mercy. he mistress and dog are 
again re-united and so far as we 
know are “‘living happily ever after.” 

Frep J. BARRETT 


eA Day in the 
Inspection ‘Department 


The work of an inspection agent 
lacks the excitement and amusing 
experiences that befall the collection 
men. Usually it is a humdrum rou- 
tine — except perhaps for the mo- 
ments like the day when, glancing 
around the Brighton Stockyard, I 
saw a wild bull about to stage an 
impromptu bull fight with one of the 
yard drivers on the receiving end of 
his insane charge. Fortunately, I was 
able to reach the man in time to give 
him a hard shove and knock him out 
of the path of the maddened animal 
before he was, perhaps, fatally gored. 

Most of the time an inspection 
officer’s day goes something like this: 
From 7:30 A.M. until noon at the 
Stockyards with several hundred ani- 
mals to be inspected to prevent over- 
crowding in shipment, abusive treat- 
ment, lack of water and food, and 
sometimes the necessity of quick 


humane disposal of an injured or sick 
beast. Then, after a quick lunch, the 
afternoon is filled with routine in- 
spection of poultry houses, livery 
stables and horses on the streets 
which may cover areas of many miles. 
Sometimes one of the several sales 
stables, where horse auctions are 
held from 8:00 until 10:30 p.m., must 
be visited. Around 11:30 or so the 
day of an inspection and prosecuting 
officerends. . . . Notanexciting day, 

perhaps, but a most necessary one. 
JOsEPH CONNAUGHTON 


Justice ‘Rend. ered 


One day in August while our in- 
spector, Joseph Connaughton, was at 
the Brighton Stockyards he spotted a 
poor, disabled horse in one of the 
trucks. The horse’s condition was so 
bad that he phoned me to come right 
out, which I did. The animal was old, 
thin and had open wounds and lacer- 
ations on its hips and legs with one 
leg badly swollen and so obviously 
suffering that we immediately de- 
stroyed it. 

The owner was charged 
cruelty to animals and his case heard 
on August 7 before Judge William 
Connelly in Brighton Municipal 
Court. Judge Connelly found the 
defendant guilty and imposed a fine 
of $50.00, placing the man on six 
months’ probation. We will of course 
follow this to preclude similar treat- 


with 


ment of any other animal. 
ArcHIE MacDonaLp 
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NEWS and HI-LITES 


T Is with sincere regret that we 
learn of the passing of two people 
who were for many years actively 
engaged in the work of animal pro- 
tection in New England. Mrs. Charles 
H. Millett, who passed away on July 
4, was for many years connected 
with the work of the Melrose Hu- 
mane Society. In addition, she was a 
member of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, becoming an 
Associate Member in 1924 and chang- 
ing to an Active Member in 1948. A 
real humanitarian, Mrs. Méillett’s 
loss will be felt greatly. 

Miss Leila C. Gaines, Manager of 
the Pine Tree Humane Society, 
Saco, Maine, passed away within a 
day of Mrs. Millett’s death. Miss 
Gaines was well known in Maine’s 
humane circles and was constantly 
promoting the welfare of the animals 
she loved. Although her health had 
been failing for some time, Miss 
Gaines continued to work and watch 
out for the interests of animals to the 
last. 


+ 


The country is bright with fall 
foliage. Everyone who owns a car 
dashes off to the great outdoors 
whenever possible. Folks want to 
share this pleasure with their dogs. 
Dogs love to ride in automobiles. 
However, Raymond J. Hanfield, 
Executive Secretary of National Dog 
Welfare Guild, declares that dogs 
without proper motor manners can 
be very annoying, even a danger to 
the driver. 

Urging the importance of correctly 
training a dog to have him a joy, 
rather than a nuisance in the car, 
Mr. Hanfield sets forth the following 
rules: Don’t let your dog bark out of 
car windows; leap from one seat to 
another or into passenger’s laps; 
stick his head out of the window (the 
forceful wind is bad for his eyes and 
ears). Do train him to ride on the 
back seat or on the rear or front 
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floor; ride between occupants or be- 
side them; understand that your 
commands must be obeyed in the car 
and to wait for your command before 
entering the car so there is no mad 
rush for the place he wants. When 
you put your dog in the rear, fasten 
him securely on a leash to prevent 
him from leaping out of the window. 

On very long trips, be sure to stop 
now and then to let your woof exer- 
cise. If a dog is an inexperienced car 
rider, don’t feed him immediately 
before starting, he may become car 
sick. It’s a nice idea to keep some 
dog biscuits in the car to satisfy his 
hunger enroute. 

If you observe these few rules, says 
Mr. Hanfield, you'll be travelling in 
the best of company. 


+ 


The League’s doormat with its 
WELCOME sign has been crossed 
by a very representative group of 
humanitarians in the last quarter. 
Our visitors from out of state were 
Mrs. F. D. Goddard, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. William Wagner, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y.; Mrs. Doreen Day 
Troup, Montreal, Canada; Mrs. Pat 
Crowell, Phoenix, Arizona; John 
Wells, Phoenix, Arizona; Mrs. Turn- 
bull, Portland, Maine; Reed W. 
Hitchcock, Hartford, Connecticut; 
Honorable W. Fraser-Grant, ‘To- 
ronto, Canada; Miss Jeanne Sellar, 
Albany, N. Y.; Larry Andrews, 
Phoenix, Arizona; Richard L. Bon- 
ner, Los Angeles, California and 
Mrs. Morris Bushnell Gifford, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. It was nice to have 
you with us. Come again! 


+> 


Two developments of exceptional 
significance to dogdom are reported 
by Harry Miller, director of the 
Gaines Dog Research Center, New 
York, in connection with his recent 
trip to the West Coast. 

At Denver, Colo., where he at- 


tended the convention of the Ameri- 
can Animal Hospital Association, he 
had the opportunity of looking into 
the 4H Dog Care and Training 
Project, a joint undertaking of the 
county agricultural agent, the ex- 
tension service of the Colorado 
A & M College and the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. The project 
is intended to make it possible for the 
city and town youngster to do with 
his dog what the rural youngster has 
long been able to do in his or her 4H 
calf, pig or poultry club — assume 
responsibility for its care and train- 
ing, exhibit animals, participate in 
demonstrations and the like. ‘This is 
believed to be the first time that the 
government’s agricultural arm has 
engaged in a non-rural activity or 
one that involves dogs. 

At the Clarence Pierce Agricul- 
tural College, Canoga Park, Calif., 
Mr. Miller found what appears to 
be the first dog husbandry course 
offered in the United States. Meeting 
in a weekly two-hour session under 
direction of R. E. Barret, Boxer 
fancier and dog magazine publisher, 
the class attempts to prepare its 
members for going into dog raising, 
whether as a hobby or for profit. 
Instruction deals with breeding, 
kennel management, dog care and 
training for shows, disease control, 
etc., and visiting lecturers include 
prominent breeders, professional han- 
dlers, veterinarians and other author- 
itative persons. When first announced, 
it was thought perhaps a dozen per- 
sons might apply for the course. 
Actually, well over 100 men and 
women from every corner of the San 
Fernando Valley attend the sessions 
regularly and the college cafeteria 
has had to be turned into a classroom. 
While the San Fernando Valley is 
among the “‘doggiest’’ in the entire 
country, there is no doubt that col- 
leges in other sections would find it 
equally advantageous to offer similar 
dog courses, thinks Mr. Miller. 
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(Continued from page 8) 
available after November 1 for show- 
ing by members of the League to 
interested clubs and organizations. 
With the same sure know-how Mr. 
McSpadden and Wendell F. Smith, 
Jr. made the black and white photo- 
graphs which appear in this issue of 
Our FourFrootep FRrrienps. In spite 
of this full time task, Mr. McSpadden 
found time to counsel and discuss 
photography with the junior enthusi- 
asts among the children. 

As a Director of Education and 
because of his overall observation of 
the Amrita Summer School project 
as he photographed it, Mr. McSpad- 
den is eminently qualified to com- 
ment on the value of the project. Ina 
manuscript prepared for the NA- 
TIONAL HUMANE REVIEW he 


says, ““Although the Amrita summer 
session has been described as a school 
it actually encompasses much more 
than an ordinary school. Rare indeed 
is the school which could provide a 
continuous series of challenging learn- 
ing experiences and observations in 
which each child actively partici- 
pates. Boston’s Animal Rescue League 
does just that at Amrita. Its offerings 
have to be appealing when a hun- 
dred children from the surrounding 
area drop their summer recreation 
on the playgrounds and beaches and 
riding courses to attend ‘school’. 
Don’t forget that all these children 
have just finished ten long months of 
school, yet here they are, a hundred 
strong. 

‘“‘And for good reason, too. Ani- 
mals rank high in children’s interests 
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and Amrita provides the opportunity 
to pursue this interest in an organized 
way. Here they plan and carry out a 
course of action; they create and 
build things with their own hands; 
they learn to observe with discrim- 
ination; they discuss and ask ques- 
tions with refreshing spontaneity — 
They do things they like to do. 

“Mr. Buttrick and Miss Flannery 
and the splendid staff they assembled 
are to be congratulated on carrying 
out this educational project. ‘There is 
not the slightest doubt in the mind of 
this writer that every boy and girl 
who attended the 1950 Amrita sum- 
mer session has a higher regard for 
and a deeper appreciation of the 
animal life about him. And _ that 
is what we are all striving to 
achieve.” 
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Whose truck and autolease 
plans have helped reduce costs 
and increase efficiency for hun- 
dreds of New England firms. 
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341 Madison Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 
VZ02POUIERSOTREE! CAMBRIDGE 


8 Arlington Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


W)iaTamore 
DOG FOOD 


“with Animal Fat added”’ 


Kennel and Laboratory Tested 


Walter A. Browne of Diamond Hill Kennels says: “It beats anything | 
have tried in over 50 years of dog breeding.” 


Buy Wirthmore Dog Meal and Pellets from your local Wirthmore Grain CHAS. M. cCOx co. 


Dealer. He can supply you with our new dog booklets and pedigree 
blanks. Write us for any additional information. 177 Milk Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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SL PN g Kgee olcague of WSoston 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays & Holidays HAncock 6-3736 
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A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


, 


President: Carlton E. Buttrick 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. 
Treasurer: H. Clifford Boshan 


First Vice-President: Roger Ernst 
Asst. Secretary: Miss Mary E. Boutelle 
Asst. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 


Vice-Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Adm. Richard E. Byrd, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, 
Sr., Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Mrs. Charles Ewing, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel 
Staniford, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, H. Clifford Boshan, Carlton E. Buttrick, John M. B. Churchill, 
Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard A. Crossman, Roger Ernst, John Grew, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Con- 
stantine Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Stuart C. Rand, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth W. Storer, Miss Helen 
L. Storer, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


An Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. Malcolm Carsley, Veterinarian-in-Charge. 
Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. Saturday, 9 a.m. to 12 noon. During July and 
August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, 
Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 
51 Carver Street. 


Ten Motor Ambulances and Twelve Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number 
75,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. 
BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


366 Albany Street Cape Cod 


OO SIT EWER Le okay 0) Sa ea 246 Pine Street 
PIO E EOI Stress she 2 eS + a Police Station No. 7 Pasthiaii. ees or Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
Bee ENN Hata vik ees ee 109 Northampton Street 
CE dl gre ge 4 Neptune Street North Harwich...... Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, sick and 
injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to Our 
FourFooTeD FRIENDS. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES x w 
AS $100.00 in one payment FORM OF BEQUEST 
“GS a 25.00 annually To the ANiMAL Rescuge LeaGueE or Boston 
ne 6 a 10.00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum of.......... 
SE eee 5.00 annually dollars, and the real estate situated at No......... 
SOS aS Gai 1.00 annually Street, in the city Cor town) of .........:.......-. 
UTS OS .25 annually ~*~ a 


Small-Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bedford, Belmont, Brighton, 
Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, 
Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, 
Malden, Mattapan, Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, Newton, 
Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Read- 
ville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, 
Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wakefield, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 


South Shore Route: Abington, Allerton, Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Egypt, Hingham, Holbrook, Houghs Neck, Hull, Ken- 


berma, Montclair, Nantasket, Norwell, Quincy, Rockland, Scituate, Squantum, Weymouth, Wollaston. % 
North Shore Route: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Mid- \ 
dleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, West Peabody. 
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_ FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL FAIR 
November 14-15, 1950 
COPLEY-PEAZA “HOTEE 
Tuesday: lO am—9p.m. Wednesday: 10amM—4 P.M. 


Members and friends are cordially invited to attend 
and can help by collecting articles and sending 
them to the League to be sold for the benefit of our 
animal friends. Packages should be addressed to the 
Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, Boston 16, 


Mass. Money contributions also are earnestly solic- Y 
ited but these should be sent to the League addressed © 


to P. O. Box 265, Back Bay 17, Boston. 
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ACCEPTABLE ARTICLES: Linen, household supplies, antiques, 
toys, trinkets, handkerchiefs, aprons, rugs, afghans, cloth- 
ing, jellies, jams, preserves, candy, food, baby things, books, 
and gifts for the Christmas Season. 
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